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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
provides  Talking  Books  for  both  children 
and  adults.  Here  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld,  of  the  Foundation,  supervises  a 
Talking  Book  history  lesson  for  a  group 
of  blind  children.  The  Foundation's  li¬ 
brary  includes  complete  courses  in  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  literature  and  many 
other  subjects. 
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SOME  entertainment  media — notably 
the  radio  industry — devote  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  and  effort  to 
what  is  known  as  public  service.  By  so 
doing  attention  is  drawn  to  a  non-com¬ 
mercial  aspect  of  the  industry,  and  the 
ultimate  result  of  such  public  service 
activity  is  to  create  a  measure  of  good 
will  and  cast  a  measure  of  prestige  and 
respect  upon  the  industry. 

The  record  dealer  sometimes  has  an 
opportunity  to  venture  into  the  public 


service  field.  As  in  other  media,  the  re¬ 
wards  are  not  immediate  from  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  view — but  when  regarded 
as  a  long-range  proposition  the  mone¬ 
tary  rewards  accruing  from  public  serv¬ 
ice  can  be  just  as  real  as  those  resulting 
from  a  direct  sales  campaign.  For  by 
means  of  an  occasional  venture  into 
public  service  the  dealer  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  establishment  and  links  it 
more  closely  with  the  needs  and  de¬ 
sires  of  his  community.  The  kind  of 
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is  done  on  30  selections,  so  these  are 
checked  once  a  week. 

iVo  Magic  Formula 

For  control  of  singles,  Macy’s  claims 
“no  magic  formula.”  Plain  protruding, 
crayon-marked  cardboards  divide  se¬ 
lections,  and  five  records  to  the  right  of 
the  last  one  are  kept  in  a  green  stock 
jacket.  Empty  jackets  are  picked  up 
daily,  and  the  theory  is,  by  the  time  the 
last  five  of  a  selection  are  sold,  the  new 
stock  will  be  in.  Needless  to  say,  this 
theory  is  not  infallible.  Green  stocks 
are  marked,  as  usual,  with  date  of  or¬ 
der,  receipt  and  quantity.  After  the 
stocks  have  been  used  for  ordering, 
they  are  returned  to  their  places  on  the 
shelves  to  /await  receipt  of  the  ship¬ 
ment. 

The  Macy  stock  has  its  own  special 
character.  There  is  little  cultist  trade, 
therefore  no  special  effort  is  made  to 
stock  esoteric  items  that  require  spe¬ 
cial  musical  information  or  sales  abil¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  musicaides.  On 
the  major  labels,  however,  Macy’s  tries 
to  carry  at  least  one  of  every  album 
listed  in  the  catalogs,  even  if  it  turns 
over  only  once  in  12  months.  Because 
of  fair  trade  pricing,  the  department 
cannot  offer  bargains  and  must ,  there¬ 
fore  compete  with  other  shops  on  the 
basis  of  catalog  completeness.  Most 
of  the  album  trade,  especially  at 
Christmas  time  (when  department 
stores  do  nearly  half  a  year’s  business 
in  one  month)  is  in  a  few  standard  sets 
like  the  Grieg  /  and  Rachmaninoff 
Concertos,  Oklahoma  and  Porgy  and 


Bess.  Norby  emphasizes  that  “to  be 
out  of  these  sets  at  any  time  is  like 
a  grocery  store  out  of  sugar.”  Sets 
of  this  genre  are  stocked  on  a  much 
broader  basis,  and  as  many  as  possible 
of  each  is  kept  on  the  selling  floor. 

Tried  Various  Systems 

Originally,  the  department  tried  to 
keep  a  perpetual  inventory,  copying 
album  numbers  from  sales  slips  and 
entering  each  sale  on  the  control 
card.  Here  however,  hastily  written 
illegible  slips,  and  errors  in  copying 
numbers  resulted  in  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  from  a  distorted  stock  picture. 
Next  system  tried  was  to  paste  a  tag  in 
each  set,  tearing  out  the  stub  when 
the  sale  was  made,  and  restocking 
according  to  the  stubs;  but  these  stubs 
were  too  easily  lost.  A  system  of 
requisition  control  was  even  less  suc¬ 
cessful.  Reordering  here  was  based 
on  movement  from  the  stockroom  to 
the  sales  floor,  which  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  items  were  selling 
in  the  quantities  indicated  on  the 
requisition  orders. 

So,  altho  taking  an  actual  periodic 
count  may  seem  like  doing  a  thing 
the  hard  way,  Macy’s  has  found  it  the 
most  effective  means  of  controlling 
a  large  stock  in  a  large  volume  outlet. 
Naturally,  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  running  out  of  an  item  several 
days  before  inventory  day,  but  an  in¬ 
fallible  system,  which  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  require  a  complete  daily 
count,  would  never  pay,  even  at 
Macy’s. 


MACV’S  MUS1CAIBE 

The  second  article  in  the  series  “I  was  a 
Musicaide  at  Macy’s”  is  omitted  in  this  issue 
due  to  a  lack  of  space.  The  series  will  be 
resumed  in  an  early  issue. 
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Dealers  can  perform  an  out¬ 
standing  service  for  their 
community  by  setting  up  dis¬ 
plays  on  Talking  Books  for 
the  Blind. 


rapport  or  close  relationship  thus  es¬ 
tablished  will,  of  necessity,  be  re¬ 
flected  in  better  business. 

The  Talking  Book 

One  of  the  most  interesting  public 
service  facets  of  the  record  business  is 
carried  on  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  an  organization 
which,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  manufactures  and 
distributes  the  Talking  Book.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  long-playing  phonograph  rec¬ 
ord,  which,  when  played  on  a  special 


player,  permits  blind  people  to  listen 
to  or  “read”  novels,  plays,  biographies, 
etc.,  selected  from  the  best  classical 
and  contemporary  literature. 

The  Talking  Books,  which  consist  of 
phonographic  disks  on  which  trained 
readers  from  the  legitimate  theater  and 
radio  interpret  modern  and  contem¬ 
porary  literature,  are  listened  to  by 
more  than  25,000  blind  “readers”  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  disks  are 
also  shipped  to  Canada,  England,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and  France.  These 
records,  which  have  been  distributed 
for  some  15  years,  are  placed  on  an 
electric  reading  machine — similar  to 
a  portable  phonograph — but  with  a 
slowly  revolving  turn-table  so  devised 
that  blind  people  can  easily  control  it 
by  touch. 

For  the  record  dealer  on  the  alert  for 
a  public  service  promotion,  the  Talking 


Many  prominent  recording  artists  contribute  their  time  and  talent  to 
the  organization.  Here  Walter  Hampden  (right),  noted  stage  star,  presents 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  the  Foundation's  sightless  executive  director,  with  an 
album  of  The  Story  of  the  Nativity.  Mr.  Hampden's  album  will  then  be  re¬ 
recorded  on  a  long-playing  disk  for  the  Talking  Book  library. 
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Book  offers  a  splendid  opportunity. 
The  promotion  obviously  lends  it¬ 
self  to  eye-catching  window  displays 
and  is  unusual  enough  to  attract  even 
the  most  casual  shopper  or  passer-by. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  whose  offices  are  at  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York,  advises  that  it  would 
be  glad  to  co-operate  with  any  dealer 
who  wishes  to  use  the  Talking  Book 
idea  as  a  display  theme.  Such  a  display 
would,  of  course,  include  the  long- 
playing  records  (15  minutes  to  a  side) 
and  the  special  type  phonograph.  Pho¬ 
tographs  are  also  available,  and  the 
display  could  easily  make  use  of  ex¬ 
cellent  copy  telling  the  purpose  and 
history  of  the  Talking  Book.  The  rec¬ 
ords,  incidentally,  lend  themselves  very 
well  to  displays  tying  in  with  popular 
books  and  stage  plays.  The  1,200  titles 
available,  for  instance,  include  such 
well-known  works  as  Richard  Llew¬ 
elyn’s  How  Green  Was  My  Valley, 
narrated  by  the  Welsh  actor,  Rhys 
Williams;  Richard  Wright’s  Black  Boy, 
read  by  Canada  Lee;  a  selection  of 
Hans  Christian  Anderson’s  Fairy  Tales, 
read  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  and  Jan 
Struther  reading  Mrs.  Miniver. 

With  each  side  of  a  record  playing 
for  15  minutes,  an  average  book  re¬ 
quires  between  15  to  18  records,  con¬ 
suming  about  nine  hours.  Some  books 
require  many  more  records.  War  and 
Peace,  for  instance,  was  recorded  on 
119  double-faced  12-inch  records,  and 
Margaret  Mitchell’s  Gone  With  the 
Wind  required  80  records.  The  Old 
and  New  Testaments  comprises  the 
largest  set  of  all — 169  records. 


Copy  Facts 

* 

A  dealer,  in  using  the  Talking  Book 


as  a  public  service  promotion  or  dis¬ 
play,  should  use  copy  which  points  out 
a  number  of  other  facts.  The  man  re¬ 


sponsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
idea  is  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  The  books,  or  rec¬ 
ords,  are  made  by  the  Foundation 
at  its  own  studios  and  distributed  thru 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  27  regional 
libraries  for  the  blind — where  they  are 
loaned  to  blind  people  without  charge.; 
According  to  an  arrangement  worked 
out  by  the  Authors’  League  and  the 
Foundation,  the  records  cannot  be  used 
commercially  or  played  over  the  air. 
When  a  blind  adult  has  finished  one 
of  the  Talking  Books,  he  merely  turns 
over  an  address  card  fitted  into  a  slot 


on  the  container  which  holds  the  rec¬ 


ord,  and  the  package  is  dropped  into 
the  mailbox  to  be  delivered  free. 


The  machines  used  to  play  the  rec¬ 
ords  are  the  property  of  the  Library 


of  Congress  and  are  apportioned  to  the 


1 


i 

the 

1 


various  States.  Those  who  wish  to  do 
so  may  purchase  machines  at  cost 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — 
which  has  pioneered  in  the  Talking 
Book  field — is  the  same  organization 
which  extensively  developed  Braille 
printing  in  this  country.  Despite  the 
development  of  Braille,  the  organi¬ 
zation  suspected — and  confirmed — that 
thousands  of  the  country’s  estimated 
200,000  blind  could  never  master 
Braille.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to 
develop  a  new  reading  medium  using 
sound  rather  than  touch.  That  is  the 
thought  behind  the  genesis  of  the 
Talking  Book. 


People  who  sell  phonographs,  records  and  accessories 
perforin  an  important  service  to  their  customers.  They’re 
IftUSIC AIDES  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Please  don’t 
refer  to  them  by  anyjother  name. 


a 
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